PUBUC CHARITY,   CHARACTER AND DEATH.        .     6l

Ranciihodlal was very fond of hearing Haridasa Kaitias,
especially on the anniversaries of the death of his patents
and sisters, and during tlie last six months of his life he
arranged foi the weekty recitation in his house of poems
in praise of Rama and Krishna composed by modern writers
and devotees. Every part of the Sntti, the Smriti and the
Puratws, dealing with the glory of God and enjoining
morality and the subordination of the lower elements in
human nature to its spiritual side, commanded his deepest
reverence and admiration. Not a single Vrata (vow)
prescribed by the Shastras, no matter how difficult or costly
its performance might be, was neglected in his household.
The dana or religious gifts, which play so large a part in the
performance of such ceremonies, were granted witli un-
sparing hand, and the Brahmans profited by the gift to them,
of hundreds of cows and of provision for their sustenance
fox twelve months. Horses, together with funds sufficient
to feed them Cor a yecr, anc? quantities of emblematic gold
flowers, consecrated OR various occasions to his household
gods, were likewise distributed among the priests of his
faith. Yet while thus observing the customs and practice
of Hindu orthodox}7-, Ranciihodlal was tolerant of any
other faith that appeared to him to be based upon true
morality. His absence of bigotry, and indeed his attitude
of tolerance led on occasions to his ideas being widely mis-
construed by his own co-religionists and to the prevalence of
a suspicion that his faith in Hinduism was unstable.
Nothing could have been further from the truth. To
the end of his long and active Hfe, Raiichhodlal remained
a devout Hindu, itaunch to the faith of his fathers. Lesser
minds could not understand that genuine devotion to one's
own creed is not necessarily incompatible with an attitude
of tolerance towards the ideals and tenets of other faiths*

From the refined character of his personal religion
doubtless arose his strong sense of duty in worldly affairs.
No personal inclination, no afterthought was allowed to
conflict with what he believed to be his obligations towards